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Dr. Van Dusen on Buchmanism 


Not since the time of D. L. Moody and 
Mary Baker Eddy have we been confronted 
with the claims of a powerful outstanding 
religious leader. Professor Henry P. Van 
Dusen, of Union Theological Seminary, 
now comes forward to present Dr. Frank 
N. D. Buchman in such a role. Mr. Buch- 
man is described as an original, creative 
religious personality whose American-born 
movement, rechristened as the Oxford 
Groups and popularly referred to, without 
invidiousness, as Buchmanism, stamps him 
as a religious genius of the first magnitude. 
Mr. Buchman claims to be the rediscoverer 
of original and essential Christianity. By 
virtue of a novel technique which sub- 
stitutes house parties in luxurious hotels 
for the conventional kind of religious meet- 
ings, his movement has intrigued public 
curiosity in a high degree and is winning 
followers in many countries. 

... The publication of Professor Van 
Dusen’s article in the July number of The 
Atlantic could not fail to elicit a wide and 
expectant reading, and the announcement 
that in the August number of the same 
magazine Mr. Van Dusen would present 
a second article “‘appraising the movement 
itself”? awakened keen anticipations. 

The magazine’s promise, however, was 
not fulfilled. For in the second article 
Mr. Van Dusen specifically declines to 
make an appraisal, contenting himself with 
stating three considerations in terms of 
which each reader may make his own 
appraisal. But when the reader comes 
upon these considerations at the end of the 
article he finds that they are all too cryptic 
to afford any genuine help in defining an 
attitude toward the movement. Mr. 
Mr. Van Dusen carefully and skillfully con- 
ceals his own attitude throughout both 
articles. At some spots one is made to feel 
that the author intends to damn the 
movement with faint praise, at others to 
praise it with faint damns. He has per- 
formed an admirable acrobatic feat of 
balancing himself between the debits and 
credits which he ascribes to Buchmanism, 
but the reader is left as much in the dark 
in respect to defining his own opinion, or 
weighing the author’s opinion... . 

The defects and criticisms of the move- 
ment are catalogued with frankness. Mr. 
Van Dusen makes it possible to condone 
these defects by first setting Mr. Buchman 
in the heroic category of geniuses. You 
have to forgive many things in a genius! 
And Mr. Van Dusen boldly says that Mr. 
Buchman “really deserves classification 
with . . . Lenin, Stalin, Mussolini, Hitler, 
Roosevelt, and Barth.” “I think he is one 
of the most remarkable men in an age 
which is characterized by the emergence of 
extraordinarily powerful and dominating 
figures.’’ This is the breath-taking climax 
which the author was bound to reach, 
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having begun his first article with a ro- 
mantic account of the amazing clairvoy- 
ance of the hero, who twenty years ago 
(before the great war) foresaw and foretold 
a worldwide moral collapse in anticipation 
of which he had been even then divinely 
equipped with the exclusive and infallible 
technique of recovery! Is Mr. Van Dusen 
giving us a really sincere description or is 
he writing an interesting article? ... 

Obscurantism rules Mr. Van Dusen’s 
pen when he sets forth the evidence of 
conversions—lives which have been “‘radi- 
cally, drastically, gloriously transformed”’ 
through the influence of the movement. 
He lists a southern belle, a minister in a 
New England parish, two lovers, a spoiled 
son of a wealthy family who was rapidly 
becoming a drunken sot, a professor in a 
woman’s college, a theological student. 
All these underwent an experience of pro- 
found moral and spiritual change, and 
entered into ‘‘a new existence of freedom, 
gladness, comradeship, spiritual exalta- 
tion”’ as the result of their contact with the 
movement. : 

To discuss this evidence of changed lives 
is to walk on sacred ground. But we are 
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under strong obligation to ask, boldlyj) 


What apologetic value for Buchmanisn 
does such evidence possess? . 
fact that such lives are actually changedq| 
under the influence of Mr. Buchman’ 


movement prove the soundness of thailli 


movement and the desirability of support:] 
ing it, or joining it, or yielding oneself to it] 
or encouraging its extension throughout 
the whole church? 
This is the kind of question which a 
teacher of theology is peculiarly qualified! 
to discuss. But Mr. Van Dusen does no 
even raise it. Instead, he presents hi 
list of changed lives, not as evidence of! 
God’s power and grace, but as evidence of j 
the value and validity of the peculiar) 


“‘principles”’ of Mr. Buchman. It is ‘“‘those |} 
principles,” he says, which “have wrought | 


a miracle of change.’’ This, we submit, 
is obfuscated thinking. Where is the. 


religious movement—Christian or pagan, | 
or. 
fanatical, evangelical or erratic—which | 
cannot present similar evidence? A Wednes- | 


orthodox or _ heretical, respectable 


day night meeting in a Christian Science 
church will afford more evidence of changed 
lives than any Buchmanist house party 
can produce. 


offer similar evidence. Dowieism rein- 


forces its verbal evidence of changed lives | 
with an exhibit of discarded crutches and 


braces. The Pentecostal and Holiness de- 
nominations make a specialty of producing 
such evidence—just as authentic and 


indisputable as that of Mr. Van Dusen’s | 


southern belle... . 

Mr. Van Dusen has an opinion on this 
question. He must have, for he either 
belongs to the movement or does not belong 
to it. In either case he is acting upon con- 
siderations which his students and his 
public have a right to share. We take it 
that he does not belong to it. What are the 
considerations which induce Mr. Van 
Dusen to refrain from identifying himself 
with a movement which “‘bids fair to bring 
to pass. . . the religious revival for which 
through all these years so many have been 
impotently longing?” Is it because Mr. 
Van Dusen does not share in the longing 
for this sort of revival? Is it because he 
does not believe any revival of this sort 
has more than ephemeral significance? Is 
it because he does not consider it desirable 
that Christianity shall take the direction 
in which its commitment to Buchmanism 
would point? Professor Van Dusen’s 
answer to these questions would require 
but one page of The Atlantic, but that one 
page would be of more value to his students 
and the church at large than the entire 
thirty pages in which he essayed to cast up 
the pros on one side and the cons on the 
other, leaving readers in a state of un- 
certainty which cannot possibly reflect his 
own attitude. 
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The Ethics of Gambling 


Minot Simons 


“SIH effects of gambling came close to me as a 
§| minister when I stood beside the grave of a 
man who had gambled away not only all 
his property but his reputation and good 
name, and the welfare of his wife and children. He 
H\ had taken his own life because he had not the moral 


ih When gambling began, in the far past, it is im- 
| possible to tell. Primitive people today show the 
{| gambling passion. In the old religious books of the 
; Sanskrit, the Rig Veda, there is this injunction: ‘‘Let 
| man fear him who holds the four dice before he throws 
| them.’’ Man might well have feared the dice-thrower 
) then, because dice throwing was a religious rite appeal- 
| ing to the deity for a decision. Man might well fear 
| today because the dice may be loaded. 
Herodotus spoke of the Egyptians as great dicers. 
| Greeks and Romans had their goddesses of fortune, 
| but the religious element in the appeal to fortune has 
disappeared from much of the world. The trail of 
the consuming passion of gambling has now come 

| down to our own day. We must realize the serious 
aspect of this fact, because the world seems to be 
passing into an intensified phase of public gambling, 
and its effects will be deeply hurtful. 

What is wrong about gambling? There are great 

differences of opinion about it, and there are many 
instances where the line between gambling and 
legitimate risk is difficult to draw. One must not 
_ look for agreement in this matter, but simply try to 
submit some underlying principles which ought to 
_ enter into our moral judgment. 

In the case against gambling, the first indictment 
is this: the ownership of property is determined by an 

appeal to chance. What is wrong with that? Why 
not leave it to chance? What is wrong about chance? 

The wrong lies in the effect that the operation 

has upon character. The effect is bad. That is why 
itis wrong. It is not wrong simply because there may 
be a statute against it. It is wrong because the result 
of it inlifeisbad. That is the indictment of a realistic 
morality; not what is traditional or conventional but 
what is real. Whatever makes for the good of 
character is right; whatever makes for the injury of 
character is wrong. The gambling spirit injures 
character. 

The effect of gambling upon the mind is bad. 

The acquisition of property must have a rational basis, 
the natural relation between labor and the thing 
produced. Labor is the natural, ethical basis for 
ownership, and inheritance or gift are exceptions 
which do not modify the principle. Anything that 
interferes with this rational basis, such as theft, fraud 


or extortion, interferes with the natural character of 
ownership. Social security, order, and progress depend 
upon this natural basis. Gambling is the ruination 
of such a natural basis. The world of gambling is a 
world of anarchy. ‘The ownership of property is lost 
or gained at hazard. And while some gamblers 
display a high degree of skill and cunning, the mental 
effect of gambling is bad because it creates a world 
without reason, a world of chance, of miracle, of 
superstition. As a rule, gamblers are pathetically 
superstitious. 

In gambling the emotional excitement tends to 
ignore reason and to run to excess. If one wins it is 
well-nigh impossible to stop. If one loses, it is well- 
nigh impossible to stop so long as one has anything 
left to risk. Reason is simply abandoned in a world 
of chance. There is this mental injury in gambling. 
It is a repudiation of order. It is a surrender to 
chance, and hence an intellectual and moral descent 
in thought and feeling. 

Gambling is morally injuricus, because a gambler 
takes property from someone else and makes no return. 
There is no right, no justice, and no good in such a 
transaction. There is no legitimate business except 
where there is an exchange of values. In gambling 
one seeks to get something for nothing. But worse 
than that is the fact that the extent of one’s gains 
measures the extent of another’s loss. That is the 
chief moral evil in gambling. One’s only means of 
gain is through another’s loss. 

Another bad effect of gambling upon character 
is its effect upon sympathy. There is nothing like 
habitual gambling to make one indifferent to one’s 
fellowmen. It does not arouse enmity so much as 
indifference to the misfortunes of others. J remember 
the case of a man who had been losing heavily. He 
realized that his opponent was too much for him and 
that he would be ruined. Springing from the table, 
he grasped a huge bowl and, holding it above his head, 
he cried out: ‘‘I will have one more chance where the 
chances are equal. What will you take—odd or 
even?” ‘Odd,’ said his opponent grimly. The bowl 
was dashed against the wall. Every piece was care- 
fully picked up and counted. The number was odd. 
The man paid over his last dollar and went out and 
shot himself. His opponent gathered in the money 
and went out, with no concern whatever for the 
suicide. 

Men bet on the recovery or death of Garfield and 
McKinley with as much nonchalance as the Chinese 
bet on rain drops rolling down a window pane. 
Gambling dulls the finer instincts as surely as drugs 
dull the senses. The selfish absorption in one’s own 
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fortunes brings on an emotional strain upon char- 
acter that breaks it down. The daughter of a famous 
English general who was killed in one of our colonial 
wars, inherited twelve thousand pounds. In three 
months at Bath, she had gambled it entirely away. 
She became crazed with remorse and, dressing herself 
in white, with a gold and silver girdle about her, she 
hanged herself in her room. Such wrecks have been 
countless, but gamblers do not care. 

The degeneration of character is often so positive 
that, if one persists in gambling, he is liable to become 
a crook. His aim is not the pleasure of the game but 
the stake. There is no sportsmanlike restraint. If 
he can cheat and win, he will cheat and win. It is not 
often that a man confirmed in gambling would hesitate 
to use a tip which would give him an unfair advantage. 
If a man plays poker in public places, he can never be 
sure that he is not playing with a crook. As it was 
said many years ago, ‘“‘Where the carcase is, there will 
the vultures be gathered together.” 

The non-professional gambler is almost sure to 
lose in the long run, and that loss presents a severe 
temptation to dishonesty. Gambling is the most 
prolific source of crime and embezzlement. A man 
known to hazard money becomes at once an unreliable 
employee, guardian, trustee. He cannot be trusted 
because he is not morally in health. The habit of 
gambling tends to create a habit of mind which under- 
mines safe business principles. A man holding any 
position of financial responsibility or trust should 
never allow himself to hazard money, even his own 
money, because of the mental and moral infection of 
gambling. Let him not think himself immune from 
such infection, because no one is immune. The 
gambler is likely to be a bad business man, because 
he is tempted to disregard ordinary safe business 
practices, to take large chances and to try short cuts, 
and, perhaps, to try to get something for nothing. 
The qualities of mind which make a man steadfast 
and faithful and cautious are gradually lost. In a 
word, the gambling spirit dries up the fountains of 
humanity and weakens the finest powers of life. It 
is an enemy of mankind. It always has been and 
always will be. 

Someone is bound to rise up and ask, “‘What is the 
harm in a little gambling?”” What is usually meant 
is this: ““What is the harm in playing the game for a 
prize, or a small stake?’”? My own answer would have 
to be,—that depends. It may be of no harm what- 
soever. Fanaticism in this matter is quite as irra- 
tional as it is in any other matter. Here is a principle 
which may be helpful. There is a vast difference 
between playing with money and playing for money; 
with a prize or for a prize. The difference is entirely 
in the spirit of the play. It is amazing how much 
added zest is given to a game where there is a prize 
or a small stake, in other words, a wee bit of property. 
The added enjoyment may be perfectly innocent. 
However, when the enjoyment of the game is lost 
in the desire to win the prize or the stake, then the 
play is gambling, with the inevitable evils of gambling. 
Many respectable people are gamblers, and do not 
know it. When one cannot enjoy a game with a 
small stake without making a fool of himself by playing 
for the stake, the world is liable to become a bad world 


for him. He is losing self-control. Nothing in heaven }| 


or earth can prevent anyone from making a fool of i we 
himself, if he himself cannot prevent it. The law || 


can give him but little protection in this matter. 


If the American people are going to make fools a 


of themselves in a revival of gambling, they will have || 
to take the consequences. At the moment the mass || 
tendency is to break down restraint. If the American 
people had respect for law there might be some hope 
of blocking this tendency, but we have so little respect 
for law that the majority will now do what it likes 


with respect to gambling—until it gets sick of the |] 


consequences. 

Present conditions provide a wide-open oppor- 
tunity for the revival of public gambling on a large 
scale. Multitudes of individuals who have suffered 
property loss are feeling the passion to make up that. 
loss in gambling. Communities and states are 
burdened by debt, and they have an overwhelming 
desire for relief through some gambling device. . It 
seems like an easy way to lift the burden of private 
and public debt. Unfortunately there are those who 
have discovered that to provide such an easy way is 
for them an easy way to filch from the public colossal 
sums of money. 

Take lotteries, for instance. They were once a 
commonly accepted device by which to raise money 
for various worthy causes. They were stopped in 
this country because they were corrupting. Now 
communities and states are not only going to try them 
again legally, but lotteries are already in operation, 
and are already very largely in the hands of gangsters. 
The lottery has already become the greatest racket of 
the times. 

Howard McClellan has calied our attention to a 
recent post-office department announcement to the 
effect that foreign lotteries took out of the country 
during the last three years over three billions of 
dollars. Who would say that the country is any 
better off for that? Suppose, however, someone says, 
“Let us keep it all in this country.”’ It is impossible 
to keep the foreign lotteries out altogether, and the 
domestic lotteries are simply added devices to take 
the people’s money away from them. Mr. McClellan 
has shown that domestic lotteries are filled with fake 
and fraud. Something like forty-two million counter- 
feit Canadian sweepstake tickets were sold in this 
country last year. There is dishonest manipulation 
of wins. The chances against the individual are 
hopelessly big. It may well be that the racketeer will 
so overplay his game that the people will get sick of it. 
But in the meantime, wages have gone, children in 
schools are corrupted because their nickels and dimes 
are not to be ignored. 

People ask me, what is the matter with the Irish 
sweepstake? Great Britain must object to it as an 
institution, because its government is making every 
effort to keep the tickets out of the country. Ina 
recent issue of The Register, the governor of the 
Charing Cross Hospital was quoted from his testimony 
before the House of Commons: “Speaking for myself 
and for my hospital, we will have neither part nor lot 
in such a scheme, and our reasons are not merely moral 
ones, though they weigh very considerably. Looking 
at it from a business standpoint, we believe the gain 
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it would be outweighed by the loss.”’ 
| Judgment should be perfectly plain. 
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The truth of that 
Ll When institu- 
' tions are supported by the profits of gambling, other 
sources of income tend wholly to dry up, and the 
| public loses all sense of responsibility for the support 
|) of institutions which are so vital to them. 

What sickening exploitation of winners appears in 
the press! What ought to be brought into the picture 
is the hordes of relatives, friends and acquaintances, 
and beggars of all kinds, descending upon the un- 
fortunate winner for a hand-out. If there is the 
slightest chance for a trumped-up lawsuit against the 
winner, someone will sue him in order to share in the 
winning. Anyone who wins big money in a lottery 
is to be pitied—while his gains last. 

Gambling is a leprous touch on sport. Years ago 
legalized betting on horse-racing was prohibited be- 
cause it had become a scandal. Gambling completely 
ruined horse-racing as a sport. Now the plea has 
been raised to legalize betting in order to save horse- 
racing. Save it for what? Not as a sport, but as a 
gambling device. As a great-uncle of mine used to 
say to all doubtful propositions, ‘“Someone is making 
money out of it.”’ 


It is perfectly true that gambling, chances in 
lotteries, and on horse-racing, afford an exaggerated 
emotional reaction from a life of narrowness, drabness, 
excessive routine and drudgery. It is an escape- 
device from monotony. It offers opportunities for 
hazardous adventure, but the general effect is bad, 
bad on character and bad on public morals. It 
encourages graft and corruption. It absorbs a vast 
aueunt of money which multitudes cannot afford to 
ose. 

There is no cure-all for this evil. It can only be 
mitigated to a small extent by legislation. The only 
possible control is a moral control, and that is where 
the individual can be supreme if he will. If enough 
individuals see the demoralizing influence of gambling 
they can create a public sentiment which will not 
tolerate the most destructive influences of great legal- 
ized public gambling institutions. The legalized city 
lottery tends to become another center of corruption. 
A legalized state lottery tends to become a demoraliz- 
ing influence throughout the state. Gangsters crowd 
in. They are already crowding in. ‘Where the 
carcase is, there will the vultures be gathered to- 
gether.” 


The Old Testament in the Church School _ 


James Muilenburg 


Bei eclipse of the Old Testament by current 

‘| liberal religion is due neither to the inade- 
quacy of its morality nor to the unworthiness 
= of its conception of God. Historical criticism 
has placed both of these in contexts appropriate to 
give them meaning. The ardor and passion with which 
Israel champions her belief in Yahweh is a more likely 
cause of eclipse among those who are occupied with 
qualifying theism of any sort. The remoteness of the 
ancient Hebrew world, too, deters many a modern soul 
from seeking any help or reassurance from its scrip- 
tures. But more significant than any of these factors is 
the disregard of history, so characteristic above all of 
American liberalism. The naive enthrallment with the 
present and therather academic concern for the futvre 
are only corollary developments of a disdain for what 
the past has bequeathed to us. If one may resort to 
Carlylian brusqueness and candor, it must be added 
that sheer ignorance lies behind the apparent passing 
of the Old Testament from the horizon of contempo- 
rary liberal religion. 

If modern religion is impatient of metaphysical 
inguiry or philosophical speculation, this is partially 
accounted for by its lack of historical perspective. For 
without the rich and varied data provided by the 
history of religion, neither the philosophy nor the 
psychology of religion can make significant advance. 
It is insufficient for an understanding of religion to be 
able to rehearse general principles regarding primitive 
religion, or to trace the general lines of development 
in the historic faiths. It is just the concrete detail 
revealed in ritualistic practices, social situations, and 
personal religious responses that is most illuminating. 
The whole complex of a religious experience gains its 
meaning not so much when we can analyze the forces 
which produced it as when we can recreate the atmos- 


phere and setting in which the experience was evoked. 
Illustrations are Moses’s meeting of Yahweh on the 
Mount, Elijah’s dejection on Mount Horeb, the crises 
in which Isaiah and Hosea and Amos see that their 
lives have been placed. Persons emerge into our 
appreciation and understanding when we see them act 
in the decisive vicissitudes of history. 

My thesis, then, is briefly (1) that for the teaching 
of religion no approach is so fundamental and en- 
lightening as the historical, (2) that the historical 
tradition reflected in the life and literature of ancient 
Israel is most relevant for our understanding, and 
(3) that the Old Testament lends itself peculiarly to 
use for teaching by the very nature of its materials. 
All of these deserve extended elaboration. I am fully 
aware of the difficulties in the employment of the Old 
Testament, the barriers that impede our progress at 
every step, the shortcomings that offend our modern 
sensibilities. I am more concerned about what needs 
to be said now, and what our time needs desperately 
to hear, in a word, the message of Hebraism; and, if 
I mistake not, those who are grappling most earnestly 
and realistically with the tragedy of our epoch are 
finding in the classic literature of ancient Israel a 
source of vitality and power that is wanting in Hellen- 
ism and the cult of Reason. 

Lest all this appear like a reversion to a long- 
since outmoded orthodoxy, let me point out certain 
general considerations before attempting to outline 
reasons for my position. The great living religions 
derive their inspiration chiefly from two great sources, 
India and Palestine. Half the people of the world 
owe an incalculable debt to the Old Testament. No 
religion remains “‘pure’’ for long, and Hebrew re- 
ligion, like all the rest, fused with other religions, with 
those of Canaan, Phoenicia, Assyria, Persia, and 
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Greece. This interaction of Hebrew faith with other 
religions makes the literature of the Old Testament 
of unusual fascination. Again, in the Old Testament 
we can trace a continuity of religious development 
for about a thousand years that finds scarcely another 
parallel in the history of religion. To be sure, there 
are serious gaps, but it is possible, I believe, to trace 
Hebrew religion from its comparative beginnings 
until today in a way that is true of no other historic 
faith. Further, the literary sources for our study 
of Hebrew religion are accessible. Finally, the arch- 
eologist has been busy in Palestine for well over a 


prophetic experience. One may learn by rote theif a 
general forces contributing to monotheism, but inj 
Hebrew religion the student can detect and traci 
these forces by an examination of the historic process} 
itself. Again, one sees in the story of Hebrew religious#} 
development the extremely significant interplay off . 
culture and civilization on the one hand and ethical 

religion on the other. In the narrative of Isaiah's} 
encounter with Ahab on the occasion of the dualjig’, 
alliance against Judah, the whole question of faith} yi 
arises inevitably by the strange but remarkable} ¥ 
affirmation of the prophet. Hosea’s protest against|p’ 


century now, and he has done much to bring its 
ancient civilization back to us. 

It cannot be reiterated too often that historic 
Christianity is inexplicable without the Old Testament. 
Each year we are coming to realize with greater force 
the Jewishness of Jesus. Not only are his vocabulary 
and thought-forms those of the Old Testament, his 
personal piety is steeped in the religion of the Old 
Testament. To it he appeals again and again. Jere- 
miah and Hosea are obviously his favorites, and help 
to shape the course of his thinking. In the most 
dramatic and tragic moments of his life the lines of 
the Old Testament come to his lips. There is never 
an indication that he is conscious of founding a new 
religion, but there is every indication that he con- 
sidered himself a loyal member of the old. 

Similarly, in early Christianity, there is at the 
beginning of the movement no suggestion of a con- 
sciousness of a new faith. The new element, to be 
sure, is Jesus, but the significance of Jesus, his life, 
death, and resurrection, are all explained by resort 
to the Old Testament. Paul is much more a Hebraist 
than many have thought him, and his thinking is 
unintelligible without a fairly thorough familiarity 
with the literature which to him was sacred. It was 
a true instinct which prompted the Church Fathers 
to include the Old Testament in their sacred scrip- 
tures, though the reasons they gave for including it 
were often absurd. One would scarcely caré to 
speculate as to what would remain of the religion of 
Jesus and his disciples, or of modern Christianity, if 
they were shorn of their Old Testament heritage. 
Modern liberal Christianity, instead of ignoring the 
Old Testament, should return to it, for it is more akin 
to it than the Greek philosophical speculation with 
which the early faith became involved. It is here 
that we find the reason for the close kinship between 
reformed Judaism and liberal Christianity. Both are 
impatient of metaphysical speculation in connection 
with historic persons. 

A second reason why the Old Testament is of 
paramount value for the teaching of religion is that 
the great problems of religion emerge most naturally 
and inevitably in the contexts of the history of a 
religion. There is scarcely a question with which 
young men and women are puzzled that does not come 
up in this discussion of Hebrew religion. The crea- 
tion story gives a splendid opportunity to discuss the 
function of myth in religion, because of the presence 
here of one definite and concrete example. The 
development of prophecy raises the whole question, 
not only of revelation and inspiration, but the at- 
tendant psychological questions of the nature of the 


images raises perforce the discussion of the function |p» 
of imagery and images in worship. Finally, there is |} 
no group of men and women which will remain callous ||} 
to the tempestuous ethical messages of the prophets, || 4 
and the student will be concerned not only with the |j}" 


relationship of religion to the imperatives of morality, 


but also with the translation of the prophetic message | ii 


into the urgent issues of contemporary life. 


But, after all, the Old Testament is supremely | 


great, and stands in its own right as one of the domi- 


nant influences in the culture of mankind. For the | 


Old Testament is a literature where religion is always 
the supreme concern. 


history. God sweeps through the souls of men so that 
they cannot but speak. God commands. 
ates. God judges. Perhaps such theism is impossible 
for the modern mind, and should be restated, but, 
whatever one’s reaction to such a radical view of 
existence as is implied in Hebrew thought, it cannot 
be denied that there we have expressed in classic form 
something of the very heart of religion. This is true 
of the Old Testament as a whole, but if anyone wishes 
to test the truth of this statement let him go to the 
book of Psalms and read for an hour in it. 

In still another respect the Old Testament is 
valuable for the teaching of religion, and this concerns 
what has become one of our most pressing modern 
problems, i. e., the problem of the meaning of history. 
A vast literature is appearing at the present time 
which attempts to discern the meaning not only of our 
own historic period but of all historic periods. The 
historians are scrutinizing the nature and function 
of their tasks as historiographers. Thus Professor 
Beard addresses the American Historical Association 
on “Written History as an Act of Faith.’ Joseph 
Wood Krutch, although no historian, has some valu- 
able remarks to make in a recent review of Thomas 
Mann’s “Joseph and His Brothers.”’ James Truslow 
Adams finds real meaning in history in his discussion 
of his own methods. John Strachey, Professor 
Harold Laski, and Oswald Spengler all address them- 
selves to the same problem. The leaders of the 
theology of crisis are as exercised by the question as 
are the Communists. And, last of all, the writings 
of Paul Tillich, Reinhold Niebuhr, and Nicolas 
Berdyaev are profound efforts to see beyond the 


By its demands the whole of || 
life is always viewed. The belief in God is never a | 

speculative affirmation, but the confession of the |}! 
whole of one’s being. The activity of God in every | 
sphere is the determining factor in the lives of men. | 
The moral emphasis is pervasive almost throughout, | 
but it is always construed as the will of God in action. | 
God is ruling. God is determining the course of | 


God cre- 
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‘} fleeting and kaleidoscopic march of events something 
that suggests continuity, coherence, and form. 

\ Now the ancient Hebrews are constantly ob- 
“pserving the movement of historic events, and seeing 
“Usignificance in them. Each historic event is to them 
fan act of God, but there is seldom, so far as I am 
‘aware, anything that might be fairly characterized 
‘)}as exaggerated supernaturalism. That was reserved 
‘for a later day. There is a fine healthy-mindedness 
in the Hebrew attitude toward history. Israel’s 
‘reference of all events to the action of God measures 
@ not only the realism of her faith in God, but also the 
: ‘dignity and weight she attached to the historic process. 
; Thus, according to our way of viewing the exodus from 
+ Egypt, Moses is the great hero. Read the Old Testa- 
i ment, and it is always Yahweh and his active outgoing 
ih will that initiates and consummates the great event. 
| The writers of the Old Testament are always conscious 
i of this, but they are also conscious of an imminent 
/ divine event. This is true certainly of all prophecy, 
j and prophecy, besides being the most striking char- 
) acteristic of the literature, extends far beyond what 
# we call the prophetical books. In brief, the Old 
) Testament is inconceivable from beginning to end 
) without this profound consciousness of divine control 
and direction of all human affairs. In the New 
/ Testament Paul is true to his racial heritage when 
} he views the resurrection of Jesus as the act of God. 
Without an interest or goal or philosophy history 
i cannot be written, as is universally admitted by 
) historians today. We view our succession of historic 
| episodes in the light of some controlling consideration ; 
_ we interpret what happens. In times of chaos, when 
/ continuities are scarcely perceptible, and all is insecure, 
| and old values are lost, and men are searching in the 
_ dark for some gleam by which to direct their lives and 
society, they resort to the language of religion, of 
_ faith. There is a synthesizing center which gathers 
all the uneven threads into one strand, but we cannot 
be sure what that center is. The Old Testament, 
viewing all things swb specie aeternitatis, reflects a faith 
that endured even beyond the destruction of the 
nation and institutions, both of which were central 
to Hebrew religion. To anyone objecting that to 
refer such problems to God is a mere “confession of 
avoidance,” I can only reply, ‘‘Read the books of the 
Old Testament.” 

But what other affinities does the Old Testament 
have with our modern life, so that we may make 
intelligible use of it with the uninitiated? First of all, 
the Old Testament is one of the great literatures of 
the world, and is of high epic quality because it 
embodies the racial genius of one of the greatest 
peoples of the world. Its literary beauty and dignity 
have kindled the admiration and wonder of literary 
eritics from Longinus to Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
It has impressed itself indelibly upon the speech of 
western nations. The English language has never 
surpassed the magic charm and high seriousness of 
the King James version. Our greatest writers have 
not only borrowed their vocabulary and idioms from 
it, its very rhythm and movement have seized hold of 
them so that they unconsciously reproduce its ma- 
jestic cadences. Hebrew scriptures attain sublimity 
because their theme is of the proportion of the sublime. 
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Less familiar to even the tutored reader is the 
value of large portions of the Old Testament as history. 
Few people care to go to the trouble of viewing this 
material in its perspective. Compare such sections 
as II Samuel 9-20 with the monuments of Egypt or 
Assyria, and one begins to appreciate the difference. 
Where in all of ancient literature do we have the 
portrayal of a hero king that approximates the picture 
of King David? And where in all ancient literature 
can we find so profound an interpretation of a period 
as we meet in the account of the United Kingdom in 
the Books of Samuel? There is, to be sure, a critical 
task to perform if we are to understand and appreciate 
Hebrew history at its true worth, but surely this can 
be assumed for those who take the creed of liberalism 
seriously. 

Another affinity of the Old Testament with our 
present world is its racial character. If we are 
honestly bent on understanding groups other than 
our own, especially so conspicuous a group as the 
Jews in the world today, then the Old Testament 
provides an avenue of understanding which we should 
do well to follow. The surge of anti-Semitism, not 
only in Germany but in other countries as well, can 
best be met by intelligence. We should do well to 
begin with the greatest literature the Hebrew race 
has ever produced, in order that we may see it at its 
best. That will give us the safest vehicle for under- 
standing. Then, we may seek to trace the true 
causes that have sometimes made certain of its 
members objectionable. We shall never bring di- 
vergent social groups together by following the reverse 
procedure. 

But there is still a fourth relationship that the 
Old Testament bears to us. The situations that are 
described by the prophets frequently parallel our 
modern situations closely. The prophets meet these 
situations with an outspokenness that is shocking to 
the reader who understands what is actually being 
said and what the occasion was which produced it. 
Such situations as Amos’s encounters with Amaziah, 
priest of Bethel, Isaiah’s interview with Ahaz on the 
occasion of the Syro-Ephraimistic alliance, Jeremiah’s 
counsel when the Babylonians are attacking Jerusalem, 
Micah’s scorching arraignment of prophet, priest, and 
land-grabber—all these find quick and ready response 
in the hearts of those who witness the distortions of 
social and economic justice about them all the 
time. 

Liberalism has performed a magnificent service 
by its enthronement of reason and its faithful attempt 
to follow it loyally. To surrender its gains is un- 
thinkable. The answer to those who fiercely attack 
the weakness of liberalism is not a retreat from reason; 
rather, it should be an attempt to push reason farther, 
to stake her banner on new citadels, to be undaunted 
by the sense of futility, skepticism, and agnosticism 
that must sweep over us all. Hebraism is not anti- 
thetical to Hellenism, with its emphasis upon straight 
thinking. Both Hebraism and Hellenism are needed 
in this time when we are caught “between two worlds” 
and “‘between the ages,’”’ but the trumpet blast must 
today be sounded for Hebraism and that remarkable 
deposit of religious aspiration known as the Old 
Testament. 
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IN THE TWINKLING OF AN EYE 


F readers of The Christian Register have ever 
doubted the validity of “life-changing,” as 
experienced and practiced by members of the 

Oxford Groups, a perusal of the last letter written 
from Oxford to The Boston Evening Transcript by its 
religious editor, must put all doubts to sleep. ‘‘Oh, 
what a change is here!” 

We read, “‘Any differences which, as an individual, 
I may have on theological and other grounds, are of 
no fundamental importance.”’ These are the words 
of the man who, week in and week out, during his 
distinguished editorship of The Register, constantly 
emphasized theology as the sine qua non of an effective 
and rational religion. Again, Dr. Dieffenbach says 
of the movement, “‘Its theological ideas are so con- 
servative and so general that there can be no serious 
trouble for the work there.’’ This—from one who 
has spent years at his desk urging people to leave the 
conservative thought-world and move on into the 
arena of philosophical experiment and adventure! 
He quotes with approving agreement the prophecy 
that “if love really gripped us” all industrial and 
economic difficulties would be cleaned up—he who, 
in season and out, has preached the “‘social gospel’ 
in all its specific and legislative aspects, and who not 
long since affirmed that “the primary business of the 
Church is to create more leisure for people!’ And he, 
who not only questioned the vital significance of 
organized Christianity, but at one time seemed ready 
to have done with God altogether, now most gloriously 
defends the hidden meaning of the phrase, ‘The 
dictatorship of Christ,’ and expresses his heart’s 
desire that the Oxford Group movement may cover 
the earth as the waters cover the sea. 

It is all very amazing and furnishes, we repeat, 
the most convincing example of a changed life that 
has come to our notice in all our study of the Oxford 
Group. This editor has laid aside his well-worn weap- 
ons—the bludgeon of denial, the arrow of satire, and 
the sword of scorn. In this change, we are well 
content. But if, as well, the change has dulled the 


acuteness of his thinking so that he can pass light 
over what seems to some of us the chief difficulty wilt } 
the Oxford Group psychology, viz.: “the four abs| 
lutes,’’ and can evade the inconsistency of calling 
movement which has “‘no spontaneous dependen) 
upon anything that may happen,” a God-guid 
movement, then we can only muse a little wistful 
on a wonder-working Providence. {| 
Who knows? Quite possibly, in the coming J 
and by, all of us may join the Group. None of u 
shrinks from a “spiritual revolution,” or quarrels wit 
the rightness of keeping ‘‘the spirit of religion uppe}my . 
most,” or denies the glory of a comradeship led bi} I 
“one light keeping them together on the way.” Shai ¥ 
we, however, follow into the procession one whosij' 
editorial pen gives evidence that, in the twinkli a 
of an eye, he has been changed from a sophisticatelf 4 
journalist into a flaming zealot ‘‘with love in his hear’ 

and a desire for a world of new men’’? 
Palfrey Perkins. 
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IS OUR CHURCH FAILING? 


HERE are indications which seem to show tha 
our Unitarian churches are losing in strengttll 
and influence. There are some notable excep} je 

tions, but, in general, the attendance is decreasing, thalf ! 
support is weaker, the activities are less essential tay th 
the community welfare, than in the past. Therefora}f! 
some say, ‘““Our Church halts and fails.” | A 

_ If this is so, it is in part the fault of the ministers 
It may be that the message from many of our pulpitgi#) 
is less vital than it ought to be. Perhaps there is toc#! 
little sense of a great cause commanding utter devotionq' 
and gourage—making even self-sacrifice self-fulfillment.iy) 


In the midst of the confused issues and complex evils 


ae 
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of our day, ideals tend to become vague and lose thei Hi 
compelling power. The minister may well say that heli) 
“does not know enough”’ to deal with the great prob-j 
lems of the day. He may say that to oppose certain} 


evils where they are most flagrant would be “‘to bring |i} 
politics into religion.’’ He may ignore pressing social | 
issues on the plea that his function is to strengthen and 
help the individual. Thus he is led to no Calvary. | 
But this failure is also the fault of the laity! It is| 
the congregation that makes the church. The con-| 
gregation selects the minister. It may keep or dismiss 
him. It may support or oppose him,—or crush him }} 
with indifference. The congregation may have the 
leadership it desires. A church becomes what it loves. | 
Increasingly for the laity the church becomes, not the |} 
embodiment of a great cause, but rather a social club 
covering with respectability practices and conditions 
which should no longer be respected. It ceases for 
many to command great loyalty. Laymen in par- 
ticular become indifferent. Their absence from the 
Sunday services is increasingly noticeable. It is 
significant that the Laymen’s League does not even 
ask its officers to be active members of any church. 
And so—our church fails! 
But this need not be. In the midst of violence - 
and threatening wars there is great opportunity for the 
insistence upon our spiritual resources. In the midst 
of extremes of poverty and wealth,—the struggle — 
between classes and nations and races,—there is the 
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‘fommon welfare and the larger fellowship to be pro- 
aimed with force and concreteness. In the midst of 
jiaterialism and selfishness there is still to be estab- 
“jshed a better social order which was once called the 
4 ingdom of God. Stirred by a new sense of obliga- 
‘on, our churches may yet fulfill their high function 
nd desert the present ground of timid opportunism. 
Oscar B. Hawes. 
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} IMPLEMENTING OUR SOCIAL PROGRAM 


WEN the face of a growing demand that the social 
program of Unitarianism be defined, it needs to be 
_ pointed out that merely to define our social 
#bjectives is not enough. It would not necessarily 
uarantee that such objectives will thereby be 
urthered, or that anything of deep consequence has 
jpeen achieved. When a resolution has been passed, 
sr a spirited discussion of all sides of a mooted issue 
}onducted, or even a list of social principles drawn up, 
; omething doubtless has been done. Good intentions 
jnay have been developed. Uneasy consciences, 
)ricked by the presence of social problems, may have 
»een eased. Opinion may have been shaped so as to 
yind progressive and instructed expression at the 
polls. But the matter will largely remain in the realm 
bf ideas. It will still be talk. And talk can, and we 
inelieve often does, become a compensatory substitute 
for doing something about social injustice. The net 
jresult can easily be the development of the unconscious 
iout paralyzing attitude that social issues are something 
ito talk about, and not something which call for action. 
What our denomination needs even more than a long 
hist of social principles are a few objectives so rmmediate, 
sumple and compelling that needed action is inescapable. 

With the spread of the Fascist and Nazi temper 
mow one of the most immediate facts of the present 
world, we suggest the active support of the American 
Civil Liberties Union as such a social objective. We 
suggest this, first of all, because Unitarians profess to 
believe in liberty. When we defend any liberty we 
are defending our own cherished religious liberty. 
In the face of the Nazi effort to encompass the Church 
in its policy of a totalitarian state through coercion, 
this unity of freedom seems self-evident. Moreover, 
Unitarians have always said that the way to progress 
was to face the truth “whatever its test.’”’ We have 
claimed that the best idea will survive and establish 
itself if the channels of thought are kept free from 
ereed and coercion. We have professed confidence in 
human goodness and reason. To defend civil liberties 
is, therefore, consistent with our Unitarian temper. 
But it is also a demand of genuine patriotism. 

The enemy is in our midst, and has been 
here for a long time. He would limit the constitu- 
tional right to meet, to speak and to write whatever 
thought he hates. He would limit these liberties to 
the prejudices he approves. He is ubiquitous,—the 
real destroyer of our constitution, though he is often 
masked by the most patriotic of shibboleths or speaks 
in behalf of organizations of so-called “patriots” for 
whom patriotism is a racket, or a tool of arms-makers, 
or a cloak for social reaction. The genuine patriots 
are those who actively defend civil liberties. A pro- 
sram calling for a large dues-paying Unitarian member- 


ship in the American Civil Liberties Union, a growing 
group of Unitarian lawyers whose services are at the 
disposal of the organization, meetinghouses open at 
all times to protest meetings in specific cases, and the 
formal and public approval of the Union by individuals, 
groups, and even by the denomination as a whole, 
would carry our household of faith out of the com- 
fortable parlors of mere talk into the open air of action. 

We know today that mere good intentions 
and pious resolutions are not enough. And a rein- 
forced Civil Liberties Union will be a bulwark in the 
defence of human rights against all forms of Fascism 
and Naziism. 

Edwin H. Wilson. 


A SYNTHETIC FRONTIER IN RELIGION 


HE federal government is building a synthetic 
frontier. The old frontier, which lasted for 
three centuries, has practically disappeared. 

Its disappearance has been marked by a reconstructed 
economic order, a new basis of community life, and a 
new ideology. 

Economically the administration is engaged in 
the erection of great public projects. The purpose 
is to provide work and livelihood for thousands of 
Americans who have been victims of the closing of the 
old frontier and the inauguration of the machine age. 
Its scope is colossal, and includes the two dams on the 
Columbia River, the Fort Peck Dam on the upper 
Missouri, the Milk River irrigation system, Boulder 
Dam on the Colorado, and the tremendous Tennessee 
Valley plans. 

In every case it is expected that the control of 
vast quantities of water will open up great river-basins 
to intensive settlement, and that a properly integrated 
program will guarantee economic security and a high 
level of living to numerous families. 

The communal and ideological aspects of current 
life are developing along similar lines, although not 
so surely or quickly. During a vacation trip to 
Canada and northern New England, I could not help 
observing the increasing contrasts between the old 
and new social orders. Some communities are rela- 
tively fixed, and remain practically where they were 
twenty-five years ago. 

One discerns two types of minds in his travels, 
the community-built minds and the mobile minds. 
The former belong to the old frontier, and are little 
disturbed by what is transpiring in the contemporary 
world. An aged farmer whom I have known for over 
two decades still discoursed on the fallacies of evolu- 
tion and the certainty of the doctrines of election. 
The mobile minds have been made discontented with 
the old order, and are on the quest of the larger life. 

The old frontiers of religious orthodoxy and even 
of traditional heterodoxy have been disappearing, or 
at least disintegrating, for two generations. A syn- 
thetic frontier must be projected by the creative, 
mobile minds of the age. A new liberalism must be 
born, as it has been in every transitional period of the 
modern world. The pioneering spirit must be kept 
alive. Vision, honest inquiry, adventurous experiment, 
and social sacrifice are its continuing characteristics. 

Walter Scott Ryder. 
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FORGING MODERN STATES 


The Italian Corporative State. By 
Fausto Pitigliani. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 293 pp. $2.50. 

The Soviet State. By Bertram W. 
Maxwell. Steves and Wayburn. 383 pp. 

Soviet Russia 1917-1933. By Vera 
Micheles Dean. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation. 40 pp. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Paper, 25 cents. 

Italy and Russia present the two greatest 
challenges to the capitalistic state. It is 
therefore important for every sincere 
believer in social change to understand the 
realities of these great efforts in human 
organization. Fausto Pitigliani, formerly 
a research fellow at the Brookings Insti- 
tution, Washington, has written a highly 
accurate but uninspired theoretical treat- 
ment of the economic organization of the 
Fascist state. He declares that the 
supreme sovereignty of the state and the 
idea of national unity is the primary 
motive underlying Fascist theory. Parallel 
with this principle, however, is the eco- 
nomic cooperation of the various occupa- 
tional groupings, including both the 
workers and employers. In contrast to 
the Soviet Union, the Fascist state pro- 
tects private property and the freedom of 
economic enterprise. The state steps in 
only at the point where the welfare of the 
national community, that is the state, is 
jeopardized. Since all officers of occu- 
pational units must be entirely loyal to 
the political principles of Fascism, free 
_trade unions are abolished, and all organi- 
zations of workers as well as employers 
must be subservient to Fascism. 

Although the author denies that Fascism 
is a reactionary movement of a conserva- 
tive bourgeois type, it is hard to see why 
it should not be so characterized. It is 
quite congenial to capitalistic interest and 
has destroyed all effective organizations 
protecting the rights of the workers in any 
way analogous to the trade-union move- 
ment of the west. It must be remembered 
that Fascism, like other forms of benevo- 
lent autocracy, has provided certain wel- 
fare features for the workers, as the author 
describes in his treatment of the Workers’ 
Leisure Time National Institute. 

While the book has much valuable 
reference data, it is too technical to be 
valuable to any except those who wish to 
study the problem from a scientific view- 
point. 

When we turn to the Soviet State, 
Bertram W. Maxwell gives an excellent 
presentation of the governmental structure 
in the Soviet Union. While some readers 
might feel that Fascism and Communism 
are alike, they are in reality antithetical. 
Communism is diametrically opposed. to 
capitalism, while Fascism is itself a capi- 


talistic state. Russia moved from an 
extreme form of autocracy to a dictatorship 
in which there are genuine elections and 
in which even trade-union leaders do not 
have to be Communists, although the 
pressures are strong enough so that most 
of them are. Italy moved from a democ- 
racy to an extreme form of dictatorship by 
Mussolini alone. For those who wish a 
complete and authoritative description of 
the Soviet form of government, they 
cannot do much better than turn to the 
volume by Maxwell. 

On the other hand, the treatment of the 
Soviet Union as given in the brief pamphlet 
by Vera Dean gives the essential facts not 
only on the structure of the Soviet state, 
but on the Soviet industrial system, the 
agrarian revolution, and the relation of the 
Soviet Union to the capitalist world. For 
those who wish a short, accurate descrip- 
tion of what has taken place in Russia in 
the period from 1917 to 1938, this booklet 
will prove most rewarding. 

Jerome Davis. 
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DEAN SWIFT 


The Life and Friendships of Dean 
Swift. By Stephen Gwynn. New York: 
Henry Holtand Company. 362 pp. $3.75. 

The biographer who essays to deal 
adequately with so complex a figure as 
Dean Swift must be not only a journalist 
who can assemble available facts. He 
must be also an acute psychologist, an 
experienced historian, and a literary critic. 
Mr. Gwynn’s industry and his knowledge 
of Irish history go far towards fitting him 
for the task of writing on Swift. 

With a generous use of quotation from 
the correspondence, the pamphlets and 
the poetry, the author reveals the Dean as 
vastly different from the conventional 
thumb sketch that serves most of us: he 
was by no means a snarling misanthropist, 
nor was he anything less than sane during 
all the working period of his life. Despite 
the deep biting blade of his satire, he 
showed in his relations with the great men 
of letters and statesmen of his day ‘‘a genius 
for friendship,” and in his letters to Stella 
and Vanessa we see, ‘‘even in the meaner 
of these attachments, much of what made 
him beyond all measure loved and loy- 
able.” He was not only a drawing-room 
wit and a dealer in la bagatelle; he was also 
a powerful and much-feared pamphleteer 
against the Whigs, and one of the few 
successful defenders of the rights of 
Ireland. He was the first English man of 
letters to determine national policy solely 
by the use of the pen. In Ireland, he was 
and still is the great ‘“‘character,” the man 
who first gave to the people a sense of 
their own national destiny. Thus has 
Mr. Gwynn, in a work of veneration if not 


of affection, filled out the unfinished ||f 
trait of the man whom most of us kno} 
the Dean of St Patrick’s and as || 
author of ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels.” | 

James Luther Adamif| 


A GOOD FRENCH NOVEL 


Vipers’ Tangle. By Francois Mau 
New York: Sheed and Ward. $2.25. 
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“Vipers’ Tangle,” by Francois Maur; 
is called by Andre Maurois “‘one of the k 
French novels since the war.” It ig 
deeply convincing story of an utte 
desolate soul. In a diary, written to 
read by his wife after his death, a mi 
unmasks the tortured and tortuous inj 
life of an individual who never achiey 
any spiritual security. It is the sorq@ 
expose of a life animated by greed |} 
possession, jealousy, hatred of self, qj 
trust of others and all the offspring 
these ‘‘vipers.”” His shrewdness aif” 
penuriousness amass a fortune, his | 
fessional skill commands recognition, 
his personal contacts inevitably bring | ji 
the worst in his friends and family, | 
so love always eludes his grasp. 
All the poisons in his spirit gradua 
combine in a concentrated hatred | 
religion as he sees it exemplified in t 
devotion of his wife and children to t 
practices of the Catholic Church. H 
reason and his emotion reject utterly | 
religion which can enable them to remaj 
not only so material in their interests, b 
so smugly unaware of the cry of his hea} 
for their interest and their love. Yet no | : 
and again, beating into his consciousnes#F 
comes an intuition that there is a forq}# 
capable of reinterpreting life for him jf 
he can only contact it. At the end of lif 
the birth of a religious impulse loosens t 
“Vipers’ Tangle” that has bound his spirit 
Luna F. Niles. 
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THE LAST NATIONAL POET 


Robert Burns. 
New York: The 
141 pp. 75 cents. 

In this addition to the ‘‘Great Lives’ 
series we have evidence again of the possi} 
bilities of compression in biography. Le#fiy 
the specialist turn up his nose at the 
notion of compassing a great man’s lifd}f 
in 140 pages; the ordinary reader, wha 
will most surely never open the usuallf) 
two-volume official biography, gets fromil} 
such a book a resume of the salient factall 
in the famous life, and, in the presen i} 
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By Catherine Carswell 
Macmillan Companyl 


instance, at least, also a vivid impressio 
of the background and personality of thei] 
poet. Robert Burns was perhaps the last 
authentic national poet, essentially all) 
creator and rediscoverer of folk poetry, | 
rather than a “‘literary’’ genius; so that his#) 
antecedents and environment are pecu-}} 
liarly interesting to us. Miss Carswell} 
has succeeded wonderfully in giving much | 
more than a time-table of events in soilf 
short a space. a) 

Frances L. Putnam. | 
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LIMITING ARMS PROFITS 


ithe Editor of The Christian Register: 

We have had recently many revelations 
‘|the injurious effects of the making of 
“Wate profit out of the manufacture of 
‘Wnitions. Beyond question the arms 
nufacturers are continually fighting to 
| lity all the efforts of truly patriotic and 
ifmane people to put a stop to war. All 
‘} efforts of governments and citizens will 
‘yin vain as long as these over-enterprising 
wsiness men keep up their wicked work 
promoting war so they can make pro- 


t seems to me that indignation should 
§ specifically directed against the manu- 
Wturers of arms. They are the main 
(port of the war system; they are the 
yemies of mankind and traitors to their 
pective countries. In every country 
a x+y stir up fears, hatreds, and military 
J neuvers, while at the same time they 
all they can to discourage and thwart 
gernational conciliation. It is true they 
ji not originate the war system nor the 
izompanying hatreds and fears, but it is 
ie that they do foment and abet inter- 
itional hatreds. 
The legal right to make excessive profits 
it of munitions should cease through 
vernmental action. The munitions 
kers are dragons who eat up the Lord’s 
ople for bread. They call it ‘‘busi- 
ss enterprise.” It can and must be 
opped. 
‘I suggest the manufacture and commerce 
arms be made a public utility super- 
sed by public authority, with full pub- 
ity always available and profits limited 
_a specific percentage. 

William C. Lee. 
Washington, D.C. 
* * 


FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


o the Editor of The Christian Register: 
When the Unitarian Fellowship for 
cial Justice was organized a quarter of a 
ntury ago it represented the protest of 
surgent youth against certain abuses 
isting at the time. 

Any society of this nature surviving a 
arter of a century, during the most 
rbulent period of modern history, must 
ve given its attention to the major social 
oblems of the times. 

This Fellowship has taken an active 
terest in the matters which have occupied 
e attention of the most advanced leaders 
social welfare during the period men- 
med. When suffrage for women was a 
e issue we were on the firing line. When 
e world was rent with war we pleaded for 
nity and peace. When the fires of 
ssion were kindled in this country re- 
rding race prejudice and religious bigotry 
would be heard. 


We are now facing another year of 
activity, and the question has been raised 
as to what our objective will be. Two 
things have been suggested as points of 
emphasis: that we concentrate upon justice 
to the child, and that we make protest 
against the insidious propaganda which is 
aimed to inculcate hatred and injustice 
toward certain racial and religious groups. 

The impending child-labor amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
and the danger threatening the educational 
system of the country, certainly justify 
using all our energies in seeing that the 
children have justice. It is not to be sup- 
posed that a small group of people identi- 
fied with a minor religious body will exer- 
cise great influence upon national or inter- 
national affairs, but they can perform 
invaluable service by leading the way in 
the paths of justice. 

In the world-wide turmoil of today 
ancient prejudices of color, race and re- 
ligion have been revived by ambitious and 
unscrupulous persons who use ignorance 
and intolerance as means of advancement 
in their endeavor to grasp power. Justice 
demands every possible effort to check 
these evils. 

The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice occupies a unique place in a par- 
ticular field of religious work. It is the 
opinion of many members that there is 
nothing which has greater possibilities in 
demonstrating the power of the liberal 
gospel in the religious life of America than 
united action on the part of all who are 
interested in our organization in promoting 
the objectives mentioned. 

George L. Thompson, 
President, U. F. S.J. 
Dighton, Mass. 


New York, N. Y.—Rev. Leon Rosser 
Land, leader of the Bronx Free Fellowship, 
is now acting as director of parish activities 
of the Community Church. His new con- 
nection is on a part-time basis, and will not 
affect his work with the Fellowship. 

The regular weekly fellowship service 
and open forum of the Bronx Free Fellow- 
ship will be resumed Sunday evening, 
September 23, at the Azure Masonic 
Temple, Boston Road near East 172nd 
Street. Although no formal group meetings 
were held during July and August, the 
Fellowship did not cease to function, as a 
peace-action committee composed of young 
people ‘‘to work for the prevention of 
another war” held a series of effective 
weekly street-corner meetings. An indus- 
trial-action committee has kept in touch 
with local strike situations, and the dra- 
matic committee has spent a summer of 
preparation for an ambitious fall pro- 
gram. 


CHICAGO CHURCH SCHOOL 
HOLDS PROJECT EXHIBIT 


Three novel ventures in project work 
were exhibited and explained by the stu- 
dents at the commencement service of the 
school of the First Unitarian Society of 
Chicago, Ill. The junior girls class, taught 
by Truman L. Hayes of the Meadville 
Theological School, exhibited a glass and 
cellophane Tree of Jesse window, copied 
after that of Chartres cathedral. The 
project illustrated a course in Old Testa- 
ment stories. The junior boys class, 
taught by Donald McMillan, also of Mead- 
ville, described the content of each panel 
of the bronze doors of Lorenzo Ghiberti 
in the Florence Baptistry. Alinari prints 
from Rome were framed in bronzed wood 
and made a very handsome ensemble of 
Old Testament narratives. The Greek 
ideal of “a sound body, keen mind and 
clear conscience,’ the theme of the study 
of a class of older junior boys, led by ingrid 
Borgford, of Meadville, was represented 
in a large, beautifully executed, wooden 
model of the facade of the Parthenon at 
Athens. 

Other experimental original productions 
of the school during the year included a 
ritual drama, “Pilgrim Hazards and Har- 
vests,’ produced on the Sunday before 
Thanksgiving; a symbolic service of wor- 
ship, ‘‘Let us now praise Famous Men,” 
in honor of Rammohan Roy, November 3, 
and a project play, ‘‘Haster Growing,’ to 
synthesize and interpret the school’s gifts 
of flowers and money to the colored chil- 
dren of Provident hospital, on Easter Sun- 
day afternoon. Arthur Foote, II, of 
Meadville, trained a vested choir of the 
younger pupils to take part in this play 
and in the commencement service. 

Charles H. Lyttle. 


* e 


R. E. BOOK LIST READY 


A supplementary book list for church- 
school workers is now ready for distribu- 
tion by the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

The aim of this list is to suggest a 
few fresh and tested courses and teachers’ 
texts for different grades. A few courses 
of several years’ standing which are es- 
pecially recommended are included. A 
number of adult-class texts have been 
added for those schools having Sunday or 
week-day study groups for men and 
women. The book list was prepared by 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, minister of 
the Independent Congregational Society, 
Bangor, Me., and Miss Gertrude H. Taft, 
acting secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education. 

A new religious-education bulletin will 
be published in October, dealing with 
religious instruction in the home. It will 
be written by Mrs. Marie Cole Powell, 
professor of junior religious education at 
Boston University. 
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The National Church of Czechoslovakia 


Dr. Hnik Prepares a Statement 


One of the significant religious move- 
ments of our times is the establishment of 
the Czechoslovakian National Church, 
which had its birth at practically the same 
time as the Czechoslovakian Republic. It 
may be said, indeed, to be the expression 
on the religious side of the movement for 
freedom which resulted in the formation 
of the new state. It had its origin in a 
secession from the Roman Catholic 
Church, and now consists of 270 congre- 
gations with a constituency, including 
children, of nearly a million people. 

In a book published in Prague in July, 
Dr. Frank M. Hnik describes the spiritual 
currents which have united to make the 
new church. Dr. Hnik, who has been 
appointed professor of social ethics in 
the newly-organized Faculty of Theology 
of the National Church, studied for a year 
at the Meadville Theological School, 
Chicago, and holds its degree of master of 
theological sciences, as well as a doctor’s 
degree from the Charles University in 
Prague. He is a priest of the National 
Church. It is to be hoped that the book 
will be translated into English for the 
benefit of those who are interested in the 
development of the liberal cause in re- 
ligion, for the new church is clearly going 
in a liberal direction. 

Dr. Hnik states that as its starting- 
point the Czechoslovakian Church has 
emphasized a return to the leadership of 
Jesus. His spirit, brought to light by the 
modern critical and appreciative inter- 
pretation of the New Testament, has been 
taken as the measure of the supreme moral 
aspirations of men of our own day. In its 
needs as an organization the new church 
has recreated three elements in its struc- 
ture,—doctrine, worship and polity. In 
doctrine, the church acknowledges Jesus 
of Nazareth as teacher of the way of life 
for individuals and mankind, but does not 
exclude any on the ground of minor differ- 
ences of belief, based, as they often are, 
on personal religious experience. In other 
words, it is fundamental in the Czecho- 
slovakian Church to respect liberty of 
conscience. Its teaching, Dr. Hnik states, 
is not be to considered a system of theo- 
logical dogmas in the traditional sense; it 
is rather a combination of basic religious 
standards, on which men may maintain 
the endeavor to cooperate with social and 
cosmic forces in bringing about a divine 
order in human affairs. 

In its worship the church retains the 
ceremonial presentation of the life and 
sacrifice of Jesus as the heart of its service. 
The idea of magical transubstantiation 
of the elements, however, is done away 
with; the interest is concentrated on the 
idea of the ethical perfection of the people 
who actively participate in worship. 

In its polity the church is democratic. 


Members of all official boards are elected 
by church assemblies. The Patriarch 
(head of the church), the bishops and 
ministers are elected for life, and are re- 
sponsible to the church assemblies. Their 
jurisdiction is not derived from apostolic 
succession, but they are chosen for the 
possession of moral and intellectual quali- 
fications that fit them for their duties. 

Dr. Hnik points out that the new church 
is vigorously interested in the reconstruc- 
tion of the present chaotic order in social 
and economic life according to the norm 
of a divine commonwealth, presented in 
the gospel of Jesus. It strives for the 
realization of the Christian ideal of service 
in all realms of life and especially in the 
field of industry. In personal conduct it 
holds out the ideal of heroic happiness, 
grounded on the cooperation of men with 
God in the maintenance of spiritual values. 
It opposes recent trends toward the elimi- 
nation of the religious sanction from the 
foundations of human behavior. Its youth 
are educated in self-discipline and in faith 
in the reality of the invisible Kingdom of 
God. Its older members are confirmed 
in the standards of a well-balanced family 
life, which the church teaches is of great 
significance in building up the Kingdom 
of God. 

In its relations with other churches the 
Czechoslovakian Church, in accordance 
with its own religious tolerance, furthers 
the spirit of sympathetic understanding 
of the theological position of various 
bodies, and is represented in the World 
Alliance and other general church organ- 
izations. Its endeavors after a synthesis 
of “the most profound achievements of 
religion and culture’ combined with a 
critical attitude toward older and _his- 
torically conditioned symbols of Christian 
belief ally the Church with the modern 
liberal movement in religion. It is there- 
fore a member of the International Asso- 
ciation of Religious Liberals. 

Dr. Hnik closes his work with a dis- 
cussion of the attitude of his church toward 
international peace. As is natural in a 
state new-born out of war, that attitude 
is not pacifistic. The church regards it as 
a self-evident duty to give moral support 
to the authorities in a defence of the 
Republic, which it believes protects spirit- 
ual freedom, against possible violent 
attack. As a Christian church, however, 
it cannot leave its decision as to war at 
the mercy of nationalistic public opinion. 
It can sanction war only as means of pro- 
tection of precious moral and religious 
values. At the same time the church co- 
operates in the great task of promoting 
the spirit of good will and mutual confi- 
dence among the nations, in the effort to do 
away with the causes of war. 

Sydney B. Snow. 


MINISTERS AND i) { 
THE CHURCH scat 

The following questions are prdjii’ 

for open discussion at the Uni 


ber 12, Greenfield, Mass., 
evening on religious education. Thai,’ 
the result of group preparation andj, 
selected because they dealt with: 
practical problems in religious edudij—y 
confronting the minister at work il 
parish. 

(1) Can a minister escape taking 
primary responsibility for the rel 
education of the children of his paris 

(2) Is it not time that from the rar 
experimentation in our church schoolj 
gather up a uniform program for al 
churches? 

(3) What is the difference beti#i: 
religious and secular education, and | 
can the curriculum of a church scho@} 
made to supplement, and be strength] 
by, the work of the secular schools? 

(4) What in secular “progressive 
cation” has value for religious educati}} 

(5) Should our church schools t 
liberal religion based upon a cohem}} 
thought-through theological ideology 
resenting a measure of Unitarian agiiuy 
ment? 

(6) Cannot our church schools offe 
systematic instruction in the art of pu 
worship, and the method of pers# 
meditation? (The suggestion was 
that we should have a unified service DAj.. 
based upon fundamental principles#},) 
liberal religion and the worship needfjk, 
children.) 

(7) What place should be given 
teaching children to grapple with qj}. 
temporary social issues? What relatijlh 
ship has this social instruction and 
religious objective? | 

(8) How can we act to assist our churcif}, 
to train teachers more effectively? ( 7 
suggestion has been made to have a gra 
of Unitarian churches jointly employ 
area director of religious education 
assist in local church in teacher trainin}, 

(9) What kind of training should 
given in the divinity schools to help 
ministers to meet their responsibilities |i}, 


la: 


church? 


INSURANCE FOR CHURCH LOAM! 


Announcement is made by E. | hy 
Conover, director of the Interdenominii! 


; 1) 
tional Bureau of Architecture, who iT 
} 
i} 


had several conferences with governmeil| 
officials in Washington, that the goverli 
ment’s plan to insure loans of from $10 
to $2000 for property repairs, remodelia 


and to prevent further property deterior i 


tion is applicable to loans to churchell 
Further information and suggestions wif 


be furnished freely upon request to E. 


New York, N. Y. 
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We 300th anniversary of the gathering 
(2 First Church of Christ in Scituate, 
/., and of the ordination and installa- 
of John Lothrop as the first minister 
ve parish, was observed Sunday, July 
fly the First Parish Unitarian. Joining 
He service were four other churches, 
foots of the original Scituate church: 
é ‘rst Parish Church of Norwell, formed 
($342; the Trinitarian Congregational 
‘Ich of Scituate, formed in 1824; the 
#; Barnstable Congregational Church, 
-he Congregational Church and Society 
te East Precinct of Barnstable (Uni- 
Wn), both formed in 1639. 
@ie morning service was the first joint 
ing held since the formation of the 
Ivell parish. Rev. Karl A. Bach of the 
gate Congregational Church, and Rev. 
Hed J. Wilson of the Norwell parish, 
Hted in the service, and Rey. Robert C. 
aington of the First Parish preached 
f sermon on “Our Common Birth- 


ji the afternoon more than 300 people 
®iered at a rustic church with plain 
#hes and a rude pulpit constructed for 
‘service on the grounds of the Colonial 
, directly behind the site of the first 
ding of the church, to witness a pag- 
ft depicting the events of the gathering 
Fhree centuries ago. After an intro- 
ition by Rev. Alden S. Cook of Co- 
set, Mass., author of the pageant, the 
embers” and ‘‘early settlers’? began to 
pmble before the church. Here they 
cussed ‘‘current’’ matters until the ar- 
al of “Mr. Lothrop,” the “‘elders,’’ and 
“deacon” for the service. The part of 
. Lothrop was taken by Mr. Wilson, 
h Mr. Withington and Nathaniel Til- 
1 appearing in the elders’ roles, and Mr. 
ch as the deacon. 

\s the service started “Deacon Gilsonn”’ 
ared prayer and “‘lined out” Old Hun- 
dth. Then after the reading of the 
renant by ‘‘Elder Tilden” the ordina- 
n and installation of the new minister 
s enacted. After his acceptance by his 
gregation “Mr. Lothrop’? expounded 
first psalm and then stood ready to 
wer questions of doctrine that might 
put by prospective members. A note 
JUuMor was injected into the proceedings 
the persistence of a woman questioner 
9 finally evoked from the new pastor a 
uke for ‘“‘speaking out in church meet- 


‘he pageant, in which members of all 
, congregations took part (many of 
m filling the roles of their own fore- 
rs), was concluded with a short devo- 
ial service. Supper, served by the Al- 
ce of the First Parish with the assist- 
e of other members of the church, 
owed. 

- historical meeting convened in the 
rch in the evening to hear Rev. Adel- 
t L. Hudson of the First Parish Church 


prcentenary Marked by Pageant at Scituate 


in Dorchester, Mass., speak of John Lo- 
throp, from whom he is descended. Dr. 
Hudson dwelt at length on Mr. Lothrop’s 
ministry in England, where he had met for 
two years with his flock clandestinely; of 
his imprisonment in England and exile from 
that country. He told of Lothrop’s com- 
ing to Boston and then to Scituate, of his 
reasons for leaving there and going to 
Barnstable. He concluded by noting the 
fact that a large portion of the early 
minister’s descendants had gone into 
either the ministry or the educational field, 
there being at least seven of his descendants 
in the Unitarian Fellowship today. 

Greetings were brought to the meeting 
from the West Barnstable Congregational 
Church by Rev. J. A. Douglas, from the 
town of Scituate by Mr. Tilden, and from 
the American Unitarian Association by 
Dr. Walter R. Hunt, its secretary. 

Rev. Anita T. Pickett spoke briefly of 
the famous descendants of the first minister 
of the parish, and Dr. Edward C. Moore 
outlined the close connection between Har- 
vard University and the First Parish in 
Scituate at the time when Henry Dunster, 
first president of Harvard, and Charles 
Chauncey, second minister of the church, 
succeeded each other. 


MINISTERIAL INSTITUTE TO 
HAVE UNUSUAL PROGRAM 


The Ministerial Institute to be held at 
the Stoneleigh-Prospect School, Green- 
field, Mass., September 10-18, promises 
to be one of the most significant in recent 
years. A number of the items on the 
program will again be addresses by well- 
known clerics and laymen whom our 
ministers will be anxious to hear. 

Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of the 
First Church in Boston, Mass., will open 
the conference with a sermon on “The 
Spiritual Demand of Our Times.” Another 
speaker will be Norman Hapgood, publi- 
cist, author and lecturer, whose topic is 
to be ‘‘As a Layman Sees It.” 

The novel element in this Institute 
represents a distinct departure from pro- 
grams of other years, however, in that, 
instead of planning only for lectures by 
individuals, a major portion of this year’s 
sessions will be given over to hearing and 
discussing addresses which are the results 
of group-thinking. Thus the Institute may 
regard the views outlined as indicative 
of trends in denominational thought rather 
than as the expressions of any individual 
mind. 

One of the subjects to be considered is 
“The Minister at Work in the Parish.” 
A number of ministers have been desig- 
nated to familiarize themselves with sig- 
nificant methods being used throughout 
the denomination in the various aspects 
of church work, and will discuss these 
methods in a conference to be conducted 


by Dr. Maxwell Savage, minister of the 
Second Parish in Worcester, Mass. 

The conference on ‘‘The Religious Con- 
tent of Liberalism” will consist of the dis- 
cussion of a series of papers to be read by 
representatives of a group which has spent 
the summer in reading with a view to 
arriving at agreements concerning (1) the 
present status of liberalism, (2) a critique 
and a restatement of the function of liberal- 
ism, (8) the theological basis of liberal 
religion, (4) the implications of these ideas 
for the work of the liberal church and for 
the personal life of the religious liberal. 
The papers which are to represent these 
group agreements will be read by Dr. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, pastor of the First 
Congregational Parish, Milton, Mass., 
on “A Critique and Restatement of 
Liberalism”; Dr. Andrew Banning, tutor 
in theology at Harvard Divinity School, 
on “The Religious Basis of Liberalism’’; 
and Rey. James Luther Adams, minister 
of the Unitarian Society of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., on “‘The Implications of a Religious 
Ideology for the Liberal Church.” 

Other conferences will outline the agree- 
ments of groups that have been working 
together during the summer. Roy Cush- 
man, chairman of the Boston Social 
Agencies, will speak for one group on ‘‘A 
Social Program for Unitarianism.” Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, pastor of the 
Independent Congregational Society, Ban- 
gor, Me., will lead the other in a discussion 
of “Religious Education.” 

A large attendance is anticipated for a 
conference so unusually planned, and it is 
expected that the group-thinking discus- 
sions wil! evoke the serious interest of all 
ministers. 

Arrangements for attending the Insti- 
tute should be made with Rev. Earl C. 
Davis, Petersham, Mass. 


DR. W. G. ELIOT, JR., RESIGNS 


At a summer meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Portland, Ore., the 
resignation of the pastor, Dr. William G. 
Eliot, Jr., who has served as minister of 
the church since 1906, was accepted. Dr. 
Eliot was elected minister emeritus. 

Richard M. Steiner, who for the past 
two years has been a teacher of applied 
Christianity at Grinnell College, Iowa, has 
accepted an invitation to fill the pulpit, 
and will begin his duties this month. 
Mr. Steiner, who is a graduate of Grinnell 
College, received the degree of M. A. from 
the University of Michigan in 1925. He 
prepared for the ministry at the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 


Pasadena, Calif.—The Neighborhood 
Vacation School, maintained by the 
Ne‘ghborhood Church, had an enrollment 
of 130 children this year. This figure 
represents an increase of eighteen percent 
over the 1933 total. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


The soul can split the 
sky in two 
And let the face of God 
shine through. 


Millay 


YOUNG PEOPLE IN CINCINNATI 


An interesting example of Universalist- 
Unitarian cooperation has been in the work 
of the high-school groups in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. There are three groups of young 
people of high-school age: the Stanwood 
club at the First Unitarian Church, a 
group at the First Universalist Church, 
and the high-school group of St. John’s 
Unitarian Church. These groups have 
met under the auspices of their own 
churches all through the year on the 
average of about twice a month, and they 
have been together in joint meetings at 
least four times during the year. 

This meeting was held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. George Schraffenberger, 
active members of St. John’s Unitarian 
Church. After words of greeting by Miss 
Elizabeth Schraffenberger and a response 
by one of the members of the First Church 
group, there was a talk by Dr. Abraham 
Cronbach, professor of social studies in 
the Hebrew Union College, on the topic 
“Good For—What?” In this talk Dr. 
Cronbach showed by concrete example that 
certain acts which were very good from the 
standpoint of relieving a person’s feelings, 
might be very bad in their effect on other 
persons. During this session one of the 
boys of the First Church group, Proctor 
Thompson, was the presiding officer. 
Following the talk by Dr. Cronbach, a 
walk took place to Mt. Storm Park, a 
neighboring city park. After supper there 
were table stunts, games, and group sing- 
ing. 

The evening program began with the 
reading of a winning paper in the Broad- 
well essay contest. The prize in this con- 
test was awarded to Miss Katharine 
Glover of the First Unitarian Church. 
Her essay dealt with what the schools 
could do to prevent war, and showed 
originality and thought. The prize was 
offered by the Broadwell Fund of the Uni- 
versalist Church. The essay was to be 
one of less than fifteen hundred words, on 
some topic that concerned the bettering 
of human relations. 

The formal evening session followed, at 
which Charles Howard of St. John’s Uni- 
tarian Church was the presiding officer, 
and the program consisted of the reading 
of a play by Miss Elizabeth Anne Wieb- 
king. The play chosen was one that con- 
cerned an ethical problem, and a spirited 
discussion followed, led by Rey. Julius F. 
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American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
Alt Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, IIl. Berkeley, Calif, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 


hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass 
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Krolfifer of St. John’s church. Immediate- 
ly following was the devotional service 
which was conducted in the form of a 
friendship circle, as is common in Univer- 
salist gatherings. 

Julius F. Krolfifer. 


* * 


PROCTOR READY FOR OPENING 


When Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., 
opens next week for its fifty-sixth year 
there will be two new men on the faculty 
staff. 

Roland W. Burbank, A. M., Dartmouth 
1934, will teach mathematics and science. 
He will also assist in the supervision of 
Gannett House, and will have full charge of 
winter sports. While at Dartmouth Mr. 
Burbank was an active member of the 
Outing Club and of the Cabin and Trail 
Club, and was president of the Ledyard 
Canoe Club. 

The other new member is Courtney 
Langdon, A. B., Brown 1933, who will be 
director of the junior school, and who will 
assist in the supervision of Cary House. 
Last year Mr. Langdon was a teacher at the 


= be 
Fenn School, Concord, Mass., where al j 
had charge of the younger Bove He hall 
also had experience in the coaching 0 ir 
athletics at the Moses Brown lower school li 
Providence, R. I. He is a member of thal 
Young People’s Religious Union. 

During the summer the headmaster’ 
and sub-master’s houses have been painted} : " 
as have the gymnasium and Gannett, Cary. 
and Mary Lowell Stone dormitories. 
new roof has been put on the gymnasium, 
the interior of Gannett House has beenil| 
renovated, and many rooms in Cary House ! 
and in Mary Lowell Stone House have been}if 
painted and repaired. \ 


if 


A. U. A. EMPLOYEE DIES 


Miss Elizabeth DeFerari, well known tol 
visitors to the headquarters of the American | 
Unitarian Association, where she had i 
served as telephone operator since May, | 
1909, died at her home in Wollaston, Mass., 
August 27, after an illness of three months. |} 
Miss DeFerari had been in poor health for 
some time, and had been forced to leave 
her work in May. 1 


| 


| 
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{TERN LAYMEN CONVENE 
! IN NORTHFIELD THIS MONTH 


‘ow the newly instituted chapter coun- 
‘Yrs can help League chapters and how 
} chapters can cooperate with the 
llisellors will be discussed at an open 
yon on chapter problems, to be held 
fhe Eastern Convention of the Lay- 
’s League on September 28-30, at 
i chfield, Mass. 

‘his will be, in part, an ‘‘experience 
sting.” Representatives of local groups 
tell of successful programs and proj- 
) carried out during the past year, and 
ent problems for consideration by the 
lisellors and the convention as a whole. 
#s session will take place Saturday 
#ning, September 29. It is planned to 
Be as many counsellors present from the 
atern states as possible. 

| large map of the United States and 
{shern Canada showing the country- 
Ge organization of the chapter-coun- 
jr system will be on exhibit. The 
sion of League territory into districts 
) the names of chapter counsellors who 
fe already accepted appointment will 
indicated. 

4. jury-panel discussion on ‘““What Con- 
#utes a Liberal?” will be another feature 
this convention. William Roger Greeley 
Boston and Lexington, Mass., honorary 
1>-president of the League, will serve as 
jy foreman. Jurymen will consider what 
fneans to be a liberal in religion, politics, 
justry, business, education, social service 
1 public office. Men who have already 
hsented to serve on the jury and the 
ds assigned to them are Professor W. 
1wood Chase of Boston University, 
‘gion; Herbert C. Parsons, president 
the League, politics; Larry 8. Davidow, 
‘troit, Mich., lawyer and member of the 
ague Council, industrial problems; 
wold M. Davis of Nashua, N. H., con- 
sted with the United States Employ- 
mt Service, business; Dr. Robert C. 
xter, secretary of the department of 
cial Relations of the American Uni- 
jan Association, social service. 
Speakers who have so far accepted places 
the program are Payson Smith, com- 
ssioner of education for Massachusetts; 
seph T. Woodruff, consultant on the 
w England Regional Planning Com- 
ssion; and Bradford Gale, president of 
2 Young People’s Religious Union. 
-. Parsons will preside at the sessions 
d deliver the concluding address Satur- 
y night. The convention sermon will 
preached by Rev. Miles Hanson, min- 
sr of the First Church in Roxbury, 
1SS. 

Several reservations for the convention 
ve already come in to League head- 
arters at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
iss. 

Delegates will stop at The Northfield 
1 The Chateau, closely adjoining hostel- 
; under one management. 

Ival McPeak. 
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WHAT THE BOOK MISSION DOES 


The following material was published in 
the July-August issue of the Lend a Hand 
Leaflet under the caption “Questions We 
Are Often Asked.” As it is likely that 
readers of The Christian Register are among 
those who have often asked some of them, 
we are reprinting the questions and answers 
dealing with the Book Mission of the Lend 
a Hand Society: 

What is the Book Mission: 

The Book Mission is a department of 
the Lend a Hand Society which sends books 
and other literature to those who, unable 
to provide for their own needs, turn to us 
for good reading matter. 

How did the Book Mission start? 

More than forty years ago a negro 
waiter in a summer hotel asked Miss 
Sarah P. Brigham if she could lend him 
a book. She did this, and learned that he 
was working his way through Harvard 
College and needed books. He came from 
a section of North Carolina where books 
were very scarce. The following winter 
Miss Brigham visited this district and 
found a genuine need for books. She 
interested friends who sent books and as 
she learned of more and more places where 
her help was needed the work grew. 
When she found that she had more appli- 
cations than she could fill personally, she 
came to Dr. Hale, who was glad to give 
the support of the Society. 

Miss Brigham continued to travel in the 
South and collect books in the North until 
her death in 1911. Her niece, Miss Anna E. 
Wood, carried on her work until 1914, when 
Miss Brown, the executive secretary of 
the Society, assumed responsibility for the 
Book Mission as well. The Book Mission 
is the largest department of the Society. 
Who read the books? 

All sorts of people—schoo! children of all 
ages and their parents, farmers, mechanics, 
teachers, ministers—some barely literate, 
a few college graduates. 

What kind of books do they want? 

All kinds. Children’s stories are most in 
demand, and reference books and standard 
literature are always needed for schools 
and libraries. Adults like fiction, mystery 
stories, biography, history, poetry, drama, 
and religious books. Bibles, Testaments 
and prayerbooks are eagerly sought. 

How many books does the Book Mission 
send each year? 

In 1933 we sent 6400 books, but this was 
fewer than for many years. Our record 
year was from November 1, 1928, to 
November 1, 1929, when 16,517 volumes 
were sent. We were able to do this because 
we could purchase 7104 new books. 

In the past ten years 126,749 books have 
been distributed, and as the Book Mission 
has sent books for about forty years there 
have probably been at least 300,000 sent 
to schools and libraries. 

Where do most of the books go? 
To rural sections of the southern states. 
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Last year 52 places in Georgia received 
books, 24 in Tennessee, 23 in Kentucky, 
and 22 in North Carolina. A few years 
ago North Carolina was first on the list, 
but now it is able to meet more of its own 
needs. Georgia is very anxious to make up 
for her lack of libraries. Twelve southern 
states received the books sent to 155 
different places. 


What sorts of schools do you help? 

All sorts from one-room schools to large 
consolidated schools. It is bad to have no 
books for forty children; it is hard to teach 
300 children with a library of 50 books. 
Of course, the number of- books we can 
send will seem more adequate in a small 
school, but they will have a wider circula- 
tion in a large one. 

* * 

Lawrence, Kans.—Last year saw a 
noticeable increase in the influence and 
effectiveness of the Unitarian Society, 
according to reports at the annual meeting. 
The Promethean Club, Y. P. R. U. group, 
sent three delegates to the Isles of Shoals 
and was awarded third place in the achieve- 
ment contest. The church basement was 
used for a C. W. A. Emergency Nursery 
School, of which Mr. Engvall was super- 
visor. 

The board of trustees for the coming 
year includes: Karl Kuersteiner, chairman; 
W. E. Koehring, treasurer; and Miss Alice 
Winston, Miss Dora Bryant, George Beal, 
George Hood, and Charles Baker. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


When the fall term opens at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Rev. Charles A. Eng- 
vall, minister of the Unitarian Society, 
Lawrence, Kans., will conduct two courses 
at the School of Religion. 

A daughter, Marilyn Ellen, was born 
to Rev. and Mrs. John G. MacKinnon of 
Wichita, Kans., on Friday, August 17. 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president, and 
Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, have returned from their trip 
abroad, where they were delegates to 
the International Congress of Religious 
Liberals in Copenhagen. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 
Oscar B. Hawes is minister of the Second 
Unitarian Society in Brookline, Mass. 
James Muilenburg is dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences of the University of 
Maine and is president of the American 
Association of Biblical Instructors. 
Palfrey Perkins is minister of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass. 
Walter Scott Ryder is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Flint, Mich. 
Minot Simons is minister of All Souls’ 
Church, New York, N. Y. 

Edwin H. Wilson is minister of the Third 
Unitarian Church of Chicago, Ill., and 
managing editor of The New Humanist. 
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Pleasantries 


Marion, aged four, is nicknamed ‘“Pea- 
nuts” because of her fondness for 
them. While visiting the zoo with her 
aunt, as they approached the elephants’ 
quarters, the child pulled her aunt down 
so that she could whisper in her ear. 
“Auntie,” she said in a frightened tone, 
“don’t call me ‘Peanuts’ here, just call me 
Marion.’’—Hxchange. 

* ok 

“Tommy,” said the teacher, “I wish you 
wouldn’t come to school with such dirty 
hands. What would you say if I came 
here with my hands covered with dirt and 
my fingers stained with ink?” 

Tommy looked at her with concern. 
“T wouldn’t say anything,’ he replied. 


“T’d be too polite.’”’—Christian Science 
Monitor. 
Voters of Kline Township. On behalf 


of the Republican party I desire to express 
sincere appreciation for the loyalty of its 


voters and workers, regardless of advers- | 


ities. I shall continue as in the past to 
serve unscrupulously in the execution of 
my public duty —J. J.B , Chairman 
Republican party.— Hazelton (Pa.) paper. 


“Ts Mr. Murphy at home?” inquired the 
caller. 

“‘What one, sir? There are three brothers 
living here,”’ said the maid. 

For a moment the caller looked puzzled; 
then he had anidea. “‘The one who has a 
sister living in St. Louis,” he said. 
Exchange. 

* * 

There may be something in the con- 
tention of a Columbia professor that all 
schools should have courses in marriage, 
but we’d be sort of sorry for any poor girl 
who got an “A” in matrimony and never 
had a chance to practice it.—George Ryan 
in the Boston Herald. 

General Johnson, according to an in- 
timate friend, is a friendly and com- 
panionable chap in his hours of ease. 
His last hour of ease, according to official 
records, occurred some time prior to the 
World War.—Trenton Ga-eite. 

Why is it professors can wear purple ties, 
Haphazard haircuts, and coats the wrong 
size, 
Trousers too short, and color-schemes vile, 
Yet bust me in English because of my style? 
—Cornell Widow. 
* * 

Woman (about to attend political 
meeting): ‘I’m not prejudiced at all. 
I’m going with a perfectly open and un- 
biased mind to listen to what I’m con- 
vinced is pure rubbish!”’—Hachange. 

Rae: ‘Fae says her face is her fortune.” 

Mae: “Well, I’m sick of hearing hard- 
luck stories.”’— Philadelphia Evening Bulle- 
tin. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTO 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronag 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, Mass.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, min- 
ister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Vivian T, Pomeroy, 
First Parish, Milton, Mass. | 


MANCHESTER, MASS.—Services will be held 
in the First Unitarian Church, Masconomo Street, | 
at 10.45 a. m. each Sunday during the summer. | 
Minister-in-charge, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 
minister of the First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y. 
In charge of music, Courtenay Guild. Organist, 
Henry A. Van Steenburg. All who wish to worship 
God in spirit and in truth are welcome. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John | 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, | 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


Radio Announcement 


The following services will be broad 
the coming week: 


Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, § 
day, 6.30 p. m., and Tuesday, 9.30 a. 
Station WSMK, 13880 kilocycles. : 

Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Statill 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Caldy 
cott, Thursday, 5.45 p. m., Station KEC. 
1430 kilocycles. Also the fourth Sunda 
of each month at 10.45 a.m., over ti 
same station. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDH 
1500 kilocycles. | 


UGlassihea ON. | 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


Rest House. Convalescents and elderly persons. 
Good food, quiet, airy location. No mental cases. 
Moderate rates, 17 Parley Vale, Jamaica Plain. 
Tel. Jam. 2280. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice | 


| San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Churelf 

Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. | 
Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. Sa 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEW 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yd 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. mi 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. | 
Account must betaken of the differenced: 
in standard time. | 
| 


SOON T0 APPEAR IN THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


‘‘The New Deal and Religion,’? by Dilworth Lupton, minister of thd 
First Unitarian Church of Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘“‘A. E. Taylor, Christian Platonist,’’ by Milton V. Anastos, a stude | 
at Harvard Divinity School. . 


‘Recent Excavations,”’ by Millar Burrows, professor of Biblical theolog 
at Yale University, and president of American School of Oriental 
Research. 


‘‘What the Free Church Means to Me,”’ by Frederick B. Fisher, minis4 
ter of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Ann Arbor, Mich., and’ cal 
member of the Free Church Council. 


‘Irving Babbitt,’’ by Odell Shepard, professor of English literature, 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. r me (| 


‘‘How Can Psychology Help Religion?” by Walter S. esti ; 
of the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. minister 


| 


‘“‘Some Lay Observationces by Mildred Wasson, author of “The Bip 
: C | 


House” and ‘‘Churchhill Street.’’ 


To new subscribers The Register offers 22 issues for $1.00. 
Send in a gift subscription for a friend and thus 
help The Register extend its influence 


